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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



THE Wolf and Fox Hunt, by 
Peter Paul Rubens. — This 
celebrated picture has been pur- 
chased by the Museum and 
is now on exhibition in Gallery 27. 

The painting is 12 ft. 4 in. long by 8 ft. 
high. It was finished probably in 161 7, 
when the artist was forty years old. Ac- 
cording to Smith ^ the picture was painted 
for General Legranes, Commander of Mar- 
quis Spinola's artillery in Flanders, and 
passed later into the possession of Count 
Altimera, from whose descendants it was 
taken by the French at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars and transferred to the 
Louvre, where it was exhibited in 181 4. 
Restored to its former owners in 181 5, it 
was subsequently returned to Paris for sale, 
the price asked being 80,000 francs. In 
1824 it was bought for 50,000 francs by 
Smith, the picture dealer and connoisseur, 
and author of the catalogue referred to 
above, who sold it to Alexander Baring, 
Esq., first Baron Ashburton, from whose 
descendants it was lately purchased by 
Sulley & Company, who in turn sold it to 
the Museum. 

The picture shows wolves and foxes at- 
tacked by dogs and surrounded by hunts- 
men. The figures on horseback to the 
right are supposed to represent Rubens 
himself and Isabella Brant, his first wife. 
There is another horseman farther to the 
left, and between these groups are three 
men on foot, one of whom blows a horn, 
another carries a spear, and the third a 
club. At the extreme left are two men 
(only partly shown in the picture) attack- 
ing a wolf, which bites furiously at their 
spear heads. A second wolf is almost over- 
come by the dogs, while wounded and dead 
foxes lie under their feet. A fox is held 
at bay by two dogs, and in the distance a 
horseman, followed by dogs, gallops across 
the plain. 

The condition of the picture is very satis- 

^ John Smith. A catalogue raisonne of the 
works of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and 
French painters, etc., London, 1829. Vol. IL 
p. 273. 



factory. The colors are remarkably fresh 
and brilliant, as is always the case with 
Rubens's work, for there was no master 
more skillful and scientific than he in the 
matter of oil painting. This canvas par- 
ticularly shows with what infinite patience 
and deliberation the artist set about his 
work, even when the furious movement and 
florid, contorted forms of the finished pic- 
ture give the impression of momentary in- 
spiration. The effect has been so perfectly 
calculated from the start that the color is 
scarcely thicker than a scumble (except in 
the case of high lights, which are painted 
with a loaded brush) and the composition 
has been unchanged as the work progressed, 
with the trifling exceptions of the placing 
of a dog's collar and the like. As is certain 
to be the case with pictures as old as this 
and as large in size, there are restorations, 
but these are mostly of trifling importance 
— the most serious being a patch about 
two by three inches in the hair of the rider 
to the left, which, luckily, occurs at a 
point where the disfigurement is incon- 
spicuous. 

MaxRooses speaks of this ''Wolf and Fox 
Hunt " as having been painted in part by 
pupils, " but the result is so harmoniously 
blended that one cannot distinguish the 
work of the pupils from that of the mas- 
ter.'' ^ Other critics, however, agree with 
Smith, who pronounced it to be entirely by 
Rubens with the exception of the land- 
scape, which he attributes to Jan Wildens. 
The date of the painting bears out this 
opinion, if further evidence than the work 
itself be desired, as it was done at the early 
period before Rubens relied freely on his 
assistants' help. Rooses adds, however, 
that ' 'the two wolves above all are superb. 
The picture is a masterpiece of its kind." 
Smith says, "Energetic expression, the pre- 
dominant characteristic of this master's 
works, is conspicuous throughout this 
splendid production, which, with the ex- 
ception of the landscape (introduced by 
Wildens), the writer considers to be wholly 
by the hand of Rubens; or at least, if Sny- 

" Max Rooses, L'CEuvre de Rubens, IV, p. 341. 
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THE WOLF AND FOX HUNT (dETAIL) 
BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 



ders assisted in the animals, the spirited 
and powerful penciling of Rubens has ef- 
fectually obliterated the peculiar handling 
of that artist, and given to them a spirit 
of animation which none but his inimitable 
genius could depict. In the performance 
of this picture, Rubens was excited by the 
noblest feelings of gratitude and friendship, 
as it was done expressly for his patron. 



General Legranes, then Commander of the 
artillery in Flanders, under the Marquis 
Spinolain 1612.'' 

The picture was engraved by Soutman 
and Van der Leuw. 

The acquisition of " The Wolf and Fox 
Hunt" is one of the most important that 
the Museum has made in recent years in 
the Department of Paintings. B. B. 
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Paintings Recently Added. — "The Fu- 
neral/' a painting by Edouard Manet, has 
been lately purchased and is now on ex- 
hibition in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
It is listed in Theodore Duret's Catalogue 
of Manet's works (Number 126) as having 
been painted in 1870. It formerly be- 
longed to M. C. Pissarro, the well-known 
painter, from whose family it was pur- 
chased by Mr. A. 
Vollard, who in turn 
sold it to the Mu- 
seum. 

The picture shows 
a view of Paris. In 
the foreground is a 
cemetery with trees 
and an open space 
through which passes 
a funeral procession. 
Beyond the ceme- 
tery rises the Mon- 
tagne Ste. Gene- 
vieve, with the Pan- 
theon at its summit. 
Other domes and 
several towers are 
silhouetted against 
the sky. The effect 
is that of a windy 
day with shifting 
changes of cloud, 
shadow, and sun- 
light. 

Manet probably regarded this picture as 
unfinished, as there is no signature, but it 
is difficult to imagine what extra work 
could have added to its intensity of ex- 
pression. Only the broadest aspects of the 
scene are set down, and the energy of the 
conception and of its carrying out are the 
more striking because of the lack of detail. 
Its spontaneity and directness lead one to 
think that it may have been painted in one 
sitting. 

Manet has been frequently called a revo- 
lutionist — an anarchist in painting. This 
he never was, even in his late work, while 
the respect for tradition, which his earlier 
pictures show (in which the influence of 
Velazquez, Hals, or Goya, is evident), is 
generally acknowledged. But after 1870, 
to give roughly a date for the transition. 




PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
BY FANTIN-LATOUR 



he accepted more frankly his own vision of 
things as motives for his pictures, without 
thought of any particular master. *' The 
Funeral " belongs to this category. 

The picture will be placed eventually in 
Gallery 21, where hang at this time three 
works by the master — '' The Boy with a 
Sword,'' " The Girl with the Parrot," both 
belonging to the Museum, and the magnif- 
icent " Dead Christ 
between Angels," 
which has been lent 
anonymously. 

With the Manet is 
shown another re- 
cent purchase of im- 
portance — "The Por- 
trait of a Lady," by 
Fantin-Latour. This 
sensitive and tender 
painter was from the 
first the friend and 
admirer of Manet 
and the artists who 
had grouped them- 
selves about him. 
This friendship and 
admiration is mate- 
rialized in Fantin's 
masterly portrait 
group, '* Un Atelier 
aux ' Batignolles," 
which justly occupies 
a most prominent 
center in the Luxembourg Gallery. 

The Museum's picture shows the sitter, 
a woman of middle age, three-quarter 
length, seated, facing the spectator, with 
her hands resting in her lap. Her dress is 
black and she wears several pieces of jew- 
elry — a brooch of turquoise and pearls 
being the most noticeable. The back- 
ground is gray and a bit of the bent-wood 
chair on which she sits shows to the right. 
The serenity and distinction which the 
picture expresses were the sitter's charac- 
teristics. The painter has insisted on them 
in every particular, not only in the general 
pose, in the face and the beautiful hands, 
but in the austere composition, and the 
quiet, rich color as well. The subject was 
well suited to Fantin's perfectly poised and 
impeccable art, and must have appealed 
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PYGMALION AND GALATEA 
BY RODIN 



to him strongly. He painted this portrait 
with the tenderness and the exquisiteness 
which are found in his lovely paintings of 
flowers. 

Both the Manet and the Fantin-Latour 
have been bought out of income from the 
Wolfe Fund. B. B. 

Two Groups by Rodin. — Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan has added to his recent gift of the 
group by Rodin, entitled Pygmalion and 
Galatea, two other groups in marble by the 
same master, called Cupid and Psyche and 
Orpheus and Eurydice, both from the col- 
lection of the late Charles T. Yerkes, and 



notable as the first of the sculptor's works 
to be owned in this country. 

The Orpheus legend was treated in two 
ways by Rodin, the other version being 
now in the Museum of Meudon. Our group 
shows the moment of indecision when the 
Thracian poet at the very door of Hades, 
represented by the high, rough wall at the 
back of the figures, having thus far resisted 
his desire to turn and look at his wife, 
seems about to respond to her entreaties. 
The marble is dated 1893. 

The Cupid and Psyche shows the god 
flying away from Psyche, who attempts 
to detain him. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
BY RODIN 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE 
BY RODIN 



These gifts of Mr. Ryan, added to what 
we already possess of Rodin's works — the 
Head of John the Baptist in bronze, pre- 
sented by Mr. George A. Lucas in 1893; 
the Penseur, in plaster, given by the com- 
missioners of the French Government to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1905; 
the Age of Brass, in bronze, presented by 
Mrs. John W. Simpson in 1907; and The 
Hand of God, in marble, presented by Mr. 
Edward D. Adams in 1908 — ^will give the 
inquiring student of sculpture a chance to 
form a pretty clear idea of the main char- 
acteristics of this master's art. 

Drawings by Matisse. — ^Through the 
gift of Mrs. George Blumenthal, three 
drawings, studies from the nude, by Henri 
Matisse, have been added to the Museum 
collection. Since the controversy waged 
over the " Impressionists '' a generation 
ago, no artist has been more violently 



discussed than this painter. His work 
makes for itself either ardent adherents 
or ardent opponents, but whether or not 
these studies appeal to the spectator, their 
appropriateness in the Museum's collec- 
tion will be acknowledged by all who 
are interested in the newest development 
of modern painting. The drawings are 
slight in workmanship, but give an epitome 
of the artist's style. The forms are sim- 
plified to an unusual degree and great in- 
sistence is placed on the particular gesture 
to be represented, or the distinctive quality 
of the substance portrayed, as was the 
habit of certain primitive artists and crafts- 
men. B. B. 

Drawings by Rodin. — The Museum 
has been fortunate in acquiring by purchase 
seven drawings by Auguste Rodin in which 
the great sculptor reveals his mastery of 
expressive line and his unusual power of 
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color. These drawings, mere snapshot 
records of a gesture or an attitude, are sur- 
prisingly complete and satisfying when one 
considers the extreme simplification of the 
mode of expression. Where a tint has been 
used to accentuate the artist's ideas, 
Rodin's color takes an almost symbolic 
significance quite distinct from representa- 
tion of local color. 

In "The Embrace," where a nude figure 
is represented leaning over and kissing 
another seated figure, a delicate flesh color 
contrasted against touches of pale cool 
green and a deeper blue, adds, through the 
very delicacy of its tint, to the expression of 
tenderness already so remarkably set forth 
in the graceful lines. 

More dramatic is the figure of Nero, whose 
brutal head, crowned with vine leaves, and 
huge torso are colored a somber red, while 
the lower part of the body disappears in a 
drapery represented by an orgy of lines and 
tints suggestive of spilt wine and blood. 
The heaviness and power of the figure are 
emphasized by a partial outline in black 
ink. 

The head of Mme. Hanako, the famous 
Japanese tragedienne, looks at us with 
enigmatic Eastern eyes through a wash of 
dull greenish olive which lends mystery to 
the expression. 

The seated figure of a woman with her 
legs crossed, which is almost academic in its 



drawing, suggests in its tinting nothing but 
the terra-cotta coloring of a Tanagra statu- 
ette. 

The other drawings are pencil sketches 
without any use of water color. In one 
representing " A Young Girl " the artist has, 
with a little rubbing of pencil dust along 
the outlines, given the figure modeling and 
relief, and all the firmness and solidity of 
a block of marble. 

The sketch of a figure for the Whistler 
monument — a lithe, graceful figure of a 
young girl drawing on a sheet of paper 
which rests on her knee — suggests the wil- 
lowy models Whistler himself was so fond 
of painting or drawing on his copper 
plates. 

Last, but not least, the " Figure Disrob- 
ing," a woman in the act of discarding her 
chemise, is one of the most intimate and 
charming pieces in the lot of new acquisi- 
tions. 

In all these drawings, which exemplify so 
beautifully Rodin's unusual gifts as a 
draughtsman and a colorist, we perceive 
also the point of view of the sculptor. We 
have the sense of the roundness of the 
figures; there is an appeal to the tactile 
sensations which makes us wish to feel the 
modeling as we would in a bronze or marble 
statue. These drawings are beautiful ex- 
amples of a great and versatile talent. 
Paul B. Haviland. 




THE FUNERAL 
BY EDOUARD MANET 
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